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forced, either to imitate it, or to adopt in face of its persistent
attack a defensive strategy. Thus from the opening years
of the twentieth century, it has been the most dominant
influence in Australian politics.
The social forces which fashioned the Labour party long
antedated the Commonwealth. By 1890 vote by ballot and
male suffrage gave the worker scope for political action.
The development of female franchise in the nineties and the
payment of members in the legislature contributed to the
same end. But it was mainly aggressive trade unions, shaped
by the peculiar geographic and social circumstances of the
continent, which made the movement permanent and power-
ful, for the Labour party is essentially the political super-
structure of trade unionism. While it wins the votes of some
farmers, some urban middle class, and many public servants,
who are a significant portion of the electorate in a country of
prevalent public ownership, the core of its support has been
derived from organized miners, seamen, railwayman, and
labourers in the pastoral industries.
Although Australian trade unionism represents the usual
craft and industrial types of organization, it is otherwise
remarkably homogeneous. The craft and industrial unions
collaborate through the Australian Council of Trade Unions
and support political action. In pay and status, no wide
margins exist between skilled and unskilled, for compulsory
arbitration and state-fixing of wages have narrowed them,
and promoted working-class solidarity. Whereas in British
and American industry the skilled worker ordinarily receives
from 30 to 40 per cent more than the unskilled, the range in
Australia by contrast is more commonly from 20 to 25 per
cent.1 There are naturally in so unified a community no
racial or religious cleavages such as are found in the trade
unions of Europe and to a less degree of Canada. Despite
some internal fissures, labour has in the industrial sphere a
large measure of unity, which enhances its political vitality.
1Sec J. H. Richardson in International Labour Review, XVII, 189; also
H. Heatop, Modern Economic History, 1925, 272, Professor Heaton suggests a
greater disparity in British and American industry than now ordinarily exists.
It is perhaps needless to add that the disparities fluctuate in time and with
circumstai: